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CLINICS, 
HOSPITAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Complete Reduction of the Head of the 
Humerus after Siz Months’ Dislocation.— 
In long-standing dislocations of the shoulder 
it is seldom indeed that the head of the 
humerus is restored direct to the glenoid 
cavity; in most cases, if any improvement 
is effected, it is by the capsule forming a 
cushion between the two articulating sur- 
faces, which not only permits of pretty fair 
motion, but lessens the deformity. This 
we have now seen on several occasions. 
Some months back, however, an elderly 
man was brought to Mr. Brodhurst, at the 
Royal Orthopedic Hospital, whose right 
shoulder had been dislocated six months. 
An effort was made to effect reduction, and 
no difficulty was experienced by Mr. Brod- 
hurst in breaking up the adhesions, and 
most effectually reducing the dislocation— 





that is, restoring the head of the humerus 
to its normal receptacle, the glenoid cavity, 
which took place with an audible ‘‘ click.” 
The bone was retained in position without 
much difficulty ; and notwithstanding that 
there was atrophy of the deltoid muscle 
from disuse, and considerable shortening of 
the great pectoral muscle, the patient was 
gradually obtaining good motion.’ In this 
case there was no intervening capsular 
membrane to interfere with the accomplish- 
ment of reduction; and as this circumatance 
is extremely rare after the first three or four 
months, Mr. Brodhurst’s case may perhaps 
be considered as one of the most remarka- 
ble on record. Dr. Kuppell had informed 
him that he had succeeded in reducing two 
cases of dislocation of the shoulder at the 
unusual period of seven and fourteen 
months’ duration, and in both cases with 
satisfactory motion; but we are inclined to 
doubt whether, in the second case, the re- 
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duction was a perfect one. Might there not 
have been a cushion of capsular membrane 
between the articulating surfaces ?—Lancet, 
Sept. 8, 1860. 

Ligature of Right Subclavian.—On June 
26th the right subclavian artery was tied, at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital by Mr. Pacer, 
assisted by Messrs. Wormald and Coote, 
for axillary aneurism. The patient was an 
aged man, formerly a soldier, but apparently 
still in the enjoyment of good health. Mr. 
Paget, after making a large incision, parallel 
with the clavicle, partially divided the cla- 
vicular origin of the sterno-mastoid muscle. 
He then made his way to the outer border 
of the scalenus anticus muscle, and applied 
the ligature without difficulty. There was 
scarcely any hemorrhage, and the patient 
was conveyed from the operating theatre 
perfectly conscious and collected. The 
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of a wide experience, in which acute rheu- 
matism attacks a patient suffering with 
gonorrhea, who has never had any previous 
rheumatic tendency, and who had not been 
subjected to damp or to any other ordinary 
causes of rheumatism ; the discharge from 
the urethra disappearing as the joint-affec. 
tion is developed, and reappearing as it is 
cured. Sometimes these attacks of articular 
rheumatism, inaugurated by a first attack 
of gonorrhcea, are repeated on subsequent 
attacks of the latter. Most of these critical 
points were present in the case of J. B—, 
aged twenty-three, admitted into St. Mary’s 
Hospital under Mr. Coulson’s care. He 
was healthy and robust, and had contracted 
a gonorrheal running some two months 
prior to admission, which still continued. 
He had not been exposed to the weather, 
, and knew of no way in which he could have 
; contracted rheumatism, but when admitted 








pulsation in the aneurism ceased entirely on} he was suffering from strongly-marked 
the knot being tied. — London Monthly} rheumatic paius and stiffness in the neck, 

with articular rheumatism of the right knee- 
3 joint. He was fearful of being laid up for a 

Gonorrhea with Articular Rheumatism. long time, as during a previous attack he 
—Gonorrheeal rlreumatism is an affection as} had suffered greatly from rheumatic inflam- 
to the pathology of which surgeons still} mation of the left knee. 
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Mr. Coulson 
differ greatly in opinion. Sir A. Cooper is} ordered for him ten grains of Dover’s pow- 
stated to have been the first surgeon who? der and two grains of calomel at night, with 
publicly described this affection, which he} three grains of iodide of potassium and ten 


considers ‘‘not an unfrequent disease,’ 
and portrays graphically his first case. 
(Surgical Lectures, pp. 273-74.) Sir Astley 
Cooper remarks, at the conclusion of this 
case: ‘* Whether it is by absorption of the 
poison, or the constant irritation produced 
by the inflammation of the urethra, I do not 
know; but certain it is that gonorrhoea 
produces ophthalmia and rheumatism, and 
when not a single drop of matter has been 
applied to the eye.’? The concurrence of 
articular rheumatism with gonorrhoea is so 
often observed, and under circumstances so 
strongly favouring the belief in the kind of 
connection arbitrarily called metastatic, that 
probably the majority of surgeons incline 
to the retention of the term ‘‘ gonorrheal 
rheumatism” in our surgical nomenclature, 
and hold to the theory which such a phrase 
indicates. ‘These opinions are opposed by 
many modern surgeons, who see here no- 
thing more than a coincidence of the two 
diseases, and consider that they have no 
causal relation. They are, however, 
strengthened by the observation of many 
cases which come under notice in the course 


of the bicarbonate of potash in camphor 
mixture every four hours; local warmth 
and anodynes to the painful parts. The 
pains and swellings abated under this treat- 
ment, and tonics were successfully employed 
to bring about convalescence. The dis- 
charge from the urethra now becoming 
troublesome, Mr. Coulson ordered a weak 
solution of nitrate of silver to commence 
with—one grain to four ounces; and this 
being properly regulated in strength, and a 
careful diet observed, the man was dis- 
charged cured. 

This case was one which seemed to illus- 
trate well most of the points which have 
induced a belief in the direct connection 
between gonorrhea and rheumatism. The 
treatment which succeeded so well here 
was simply directed to the cure of the 
rheumatism in the first instance, leaving the 
gonorrhea, no longer inflammatory, to be 
subsequently treated by injection.—Lancet, 
Sept. 15, 1860. 

Well- marked Syphilis in a Female Child 
aged Ten Years.—When a young child, 
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the suject of primary syphilis, is brought often penetrate pretty deeply into the last, 
before a surgeon, the disease is usually { owing to the circumstance of its being less 
found to depend, in some way or other, } compact and firm in texture than the other 
upon the accidental contact of the poison ; bones. ‘I'he spongy structure readily crum- 


by means of the clothes of an adult person, 
who may possibly be a near relative of the 
child. ‘This occurrence is by no means so 
rare, amongst the children of some of the 
poorest and most abandoned of our popula- 
tion, as might at first sight be supposed. 

A case differing very much from such a 
condition of things, however, was recently 
in President ward of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, under Mr. Lawrence's care. A 
little girl, ten years old, the child of humble 
but clean and respectable parents, was ad- 
mitted, on the 19th of July, with a series of 
mucous tubercles on both labia, excoriations 
of the perineum and verge of the anus, to- 
gether with ulceration of the tonsils and 
hard palate. She had, besides the forego- 
ing, a secondary leprous eruption about the 
arms and body. Her mother knew nothing 
about these, but the child confessed to hav- 
ing had carnal connection with her cousin, 
a lad of fourteen years, and no doubt was 
contaminated by him. There was no evi- 
dence of penetration, because the hymen 
was entire, its aperture being of the size of 
a goose quill. She was otherwise a stout 
little girl, and well developed in every way. 

She was treated in the usual manner by 
small doses of gray powder and other medi- 
cines, and rapidly improved in her general 
health. ‘ 

Her case is a very instructive one in a 
medico-legal point of view, for here we find 
that efforts at connection had voluntarily 
been made by a mere child, without any 
success beyond penetration of the valva, yet 
it is followed by the communication of 
primary syphilis from a lad of fourteen 
years. It would have been interesting to 
have obtained the history of the boy in this 
case. 

Necrosis of the Sternum.—The fact is 
well known to surgeons, that when necrosis 
has attacked any of the flat bones, the 
separation of the sequestrum is a tediously 


bles away by the ulcerative process, and 
the minute fragments are thrown off in the 
secretions. ‘I'he cure of a carious condition 
of the sternum is, therefore, not very readily 
accomplished, unless the affected parts are 
removed with the aid of a gouge, and care 
be taken that the pus or other secretion 
does not burrow over the bone. We have 
noticed some six or seven instances during 
the past few years in which patients were 
under treatment in our hospitals for disease 
in this situation, and, perhaps, the majority 
}of them were the result of strumous ab- 
scesses. The cure. of the greater number 
of them was tedious, al:hough it was 
effectual. 

Another case of the kind is at the present 
time in St. Mary’s Hospital, under Mr. 
paacreate care, in the person of a young 
?woman, aged twenty-one, with a weil- 
¢marked strumous diathesis, and who has 
previously been the subject of abscesses in 
other parts of the body, as evidenced by 
the presence of numerous cicatrices. About 
: eighteen months ago a lump spontaneously 
formed over the upper third of the sternum; 
this suppurated and burst, and a sinus was 
left about two inches in length, extending 
down to the bone, which was in a carious 
condition. On her admission, the sternum 
all around was much swollen, and the parts 
tender, as if encircling an actual sequestrum. 
None, however, has been found. The sinus 
was slit up, and the old wound laid open to 
the bottom, since which, free suppuration 
has become established, healthy granula- 
tions are springing up, and there is a pros- 
pect of the morbid process being stopped. 

On the 5th of August, a female was 
brought into the operating theatre of King’s 
College Hospital, with necrosis of the 
sternum, and disease of the costal cartilages, 
the result of a strumous abscess in the 
breast five years before. Sinuses had 
formed in various directions ; some of them 
were subcutaneous, whilst others were 
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long process, even if it should occur at all.;deep, and burrowed amongst the deeper 
The denuded, or we may eay carious sur- ; tissues, especially implicating the subjacent 
face, may remain rough and exposed for a} osseous and cartilaginous structures. As 
considerable period, sometimes even for the patient was very nervous and irritable, 
several years. ‘This is the general experi- } most of these were slit up under the influ- 
ence with the pelvic bones, the scapula, and } ence of chloroform, and the surface of the 
the sternum. ‘The destructive influences ' sternum was exposed, rough, and denuded 
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of periosteum. The carious surface was 
gouged away, and a spicula of dead bone 
was removed from the superficial parts. 
Free and healthy suppuration has become 
established, and under the use of good diet 
and tonic remedies, it is expected that the 
parts will assume a healthy character, and 
completely heal up.—Lancet, Sept. 8, 1860. 

Profuse Hematuria after a Blow on the 
Front of the Abdomen.—A lad, aged about 
seventeen, was admitted the other day into 
the London Hospital on account of retention 
of urine, and escape of blood by the urethra, 
which had followed a blow in the lower part 
of the abdomen, on the left side. He was 
pale, and almost faint. Mr. Payne, the 
House-Surgeon, succeeded in introducing a 
catheter, and drew off about twelve ounces 
of fluid, which apparently consisted chiefly 
of blood. On being allowed to stand, about 
half of this fluid formed itself into clot. 
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quantities for about an hour, and then wholly 
ceased. Warm fomentations were applied, 
and he soon became. able to pass urine vo- 
luntarily. On the following day he was 
comfortable, with scarcely any abdominal 
tenderness. The only conjecture which can 
now be given as to the source of the he- 
morrhage is that it proceeded from laceration 
of the mucous membrane of the bladder, 
and that the outer coats of that viscus were 
not involved.— Med. Times and Gaz., Sept. 
1, 1860. 


Excision of the Elbow-Joint in an old 
Man—Successful Result.—Excision of the 
elbow-joint has probably been very seldom 
performed on patients of more advanced age 
than was the subject of the subjoined case. 

John L., aged sixty-eight, was admitted 
under Mr. Curling’s care into the London 


Hospital about four months ago, on account 


The lad’s history of the case was that sla advanced disease of the left elbow-joint. 


had been quite well until about two hours 
before admission, when, in a ‘‘lark’’ with 
a comrade, he received a blow in the abdo- 
men. At the time of the blow his bladder 
must have been moderately full, for he had 
not passed urine for five hours. Soon after- 
wards he attempted to empty the bladder, 
but only passed ‘‘about a gill’? of what 
appeared to be pure blood, and that with 
considerable pain. On being closely ques- 
tioned, he was quite certain that he had not 
received any injury to the perineum or loins, 
and he would not admit that the blow on 
the abdomen had been a very violent one. 
An important question as to diagnosis and 
prognosis presented itself in this case. We 
are accustomed to associate severe hemor- 
rhage from internal viscera following con- 
cussions with actual lacerations. If any 
organ were, in this instance, lacerated, it 
was difficult to suppose, considering the 
direction of the violence, that it could be 
any other than the bladder itself. The fact 
that so large a quantity of fluid had been 
drawn off was to a certain extent opposed 
to such a supposition that the bladder had 
been ruptured, but could by no means be 
held definitely to exclude it. The sequel of 
the case has proved that the injury was not 
of so severe a nature as the very formidable 
hemorrhage might have inclined me to fear. 
The lad was at once admitted, and an opiate 
with stimulants was given. The escape of 
blood by the urethra continued in small 


; 





He was, considering his years, in a good 
physical state, and he was of a quiet, hope- 
ful temperament. He was rather thin, and 
had lost flesh and strength considerably, in 
consequence of the local disease. ‘The lat- 
ter had followed a sprain received fourteen 
months before, and had advanced rapidly to 
entire destruction of the articulation. There 
was great swelling of the soft parts, and 
from two or three large open sinuses there 
was profuse discharge. Bare bone could be 
easily felt by the probe, and grating was 
produced by forcible motion. There was, 
besides excision or amputation, no third 
alternative; the man’s health was failing 
under the disease, and there existed scarcely 
a possibility of his getting well spontane- 
ously. Mr. Curling decided, notwithstand- 
ing the man’s age, to perform resection. 
The operation was performed in May 
last. The longitudinal incision was the one 
adopted. The ends of the three bones, all 
of them denuded of cartilage and carious, 
were freely cut away. There was no great 
loss of blood, though several vessels required 
ligatures, the thickness and vascularity of 
the soft parts being considerable. The 
limb was put up in an angular splint semi- 
flexed. The man was feverish and without 
appetite for two or three days, but this state 
soon passed off, and he made a rapid and 
uninterrupted recovery. He left the hospi- 
tal, the parts being soundly healed, ten 
weeks after the operation. He has excel- 
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lent motion at the elbow, and is already with glistening eyes, and the frame ema- 


able to use his hand a little. 

In 1854, the late Mr. Statham, then As- 
sistant Surgeon to University College Hos- 
pital, excised the elbow-joint of a woman 
aged seventy ; but the result was, I believe, 
not wholly satisfactory. At the same hos- 
pital, in 1858, Mr. Erichsen excised the 
same joint in a man aged sixty-three. Mr. 
Erichsen’s case was one of the first in 
which, in England, the simple longitudinal 
incision, as recommended by Langenbeck, 
was adopted. The man made a most ex- 
cellent and rapid recovery. It would appear, 
indeed, that elderly persons bear excisions 
at the elbow quite as well as amputations of 
the arm, and, as in them, there is always a 
risk of secondary hemorrhage from disease 
of the arterial coats, it is of moment to avoid 
an operation which necessitates ligature of 


ciated, the surgeon can seldom be wrong in 
at once deciding the tumour to be cancer; 
on the other hand, when the patient is young, 
the tumour hard but movable, the constitu- 
tion delicate but good, the surgeon may 
require time to perfect his diagnosis. This 
uncertainty with regard to diagnosis of the 
tumours of the breast is an inherent element 
of these diseases, and may even continue 
after the growth has been removed from the 
mamma. In many cases surgeons will be 
in doubt about its nature, and this doubt is 
not cleared away until the tumour is sub- 
jected to careful microscopical investigation. 
So great is this difficulty, that the most skil- 
ful surgeons will occasionally err. It is true 
that the progress of the disease, and the 
state of the constitution of the patient will 
eventually throw light on the nature of the 


a large trunk.—Med. Times and Gaz., Sept. disease; but there is nothing pathogno- 
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LECTURE. 


Clinical Lectures Delivered at University 
College Hospital.—By Joun Enrticusen, 
Esq., Prof. of Surgery and of Clinical Sur- 
gery. 


we, 


monic in the early stage of the growth of 
these tumours, and it is at this period that 
the great difficulty in their diagnosis arises. 

In the early stages of all tumours of the 
breast, the surgeon is at last compelled to 
form his judgment of their nature by the 
manipulation of the mass. You can readily 
understand that, however skilled the sense 


Lecrure III.—On the Diagnosis of; of touch, however much he may possess the 


Tumours of the Breast. 

GENTLEMEN : Every woman who has a 
swelling in the breast fears it is a cancer. 
She knows no distinction between one kind 
of tumour and another, and imagines every 
tumour to be acancer. Constantly dreading 
this disease, she believes, as soon as she 
finds she has a tumour, that she labours 
under it. She goes to a surgeon, and un- 
covers her bosom with great hesitation, 
and with earnest solicitude scans his coun- 
tenance as if there to read her fate. If the 
surgeon be able to say, ‘‘ My dear madam, 
this tumour need give you no uneasiness, it 
is attended with no danger, and will occa- 
sion no inconvenience hereafter,’’ he sees 
by the smile which immediately illumines 
her features what a load of anxious care is 
removed from her mind. In many cases of 
tumour of the breast, as well as elsewhere, 
it is quite possible to pronounce positively, 
and at once, for good or for evil. If the 
patient be middle aged, if the tumour be 
hard and adherent to the skin, and more 
particularly if it be ulcerated; if there be a 
chain of indurated glands extending into 
the axilla; if the countenance be sallow, 


tactus eruditus, he may easily be deceived. 
For instance, if you were to put half a dozen 
apples under a napkin, and by simple mani- 
pulation you had to determine which one 
was a Ribstone pippin, which a golden one, 
you might in a few cases be right, but in 
many you would certainiy err. This is 
precisely what happens in tumours of the 
breast, though the history of the case will 
often reduce to a certainty the opinion we 
had formed of a tumour from its feel, and 
which otherwise would have remained ob- 
scure and unsettled. There is no class of 
surgical diseases in which errors of diagnosis 
are so likely to occur as in that of diseases 
of the breast. The most skilful surgeons 
may err, and have frequently done so; and, 
indeed, you would gain more instruction 
from an account, if it were possible to write 
such a one, of the errors of surgeons in 
these matters, than by reading any account 
of the diagnosis of these diseases. It is in 
a great measure in consequence of, and by 
taking advantage of these errors, that the 
cancer-curing quacks, who, whether lay, 
clerical, or medical, flourish in all large 





towns, derive much of their reputation with 
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the public, They have this advantage over} The third case occurred very recently: 
medical men. Suppose the ‘‘ cancer-curer,””; An old man came here from the country 
as he calls himself,*fail in effecting a cure, } with two cicatrices on the lower lip, which, 
he is then no worse off than the regular; he said, were the result of two operations 
practitioner, by whom the disease had pre- ; for ‘‘cancer;”? one twelve years ago, and 
viously been pronounced to be incurable. {the other a year and a half since. There 
But if a medical man makes an error, and? was a large tumour beneath the angle of the 
diagnoses cancer when in reality the tumour } jaw, which several London surgeons had 


is a benign one, the patient, knowing that 
medicine affords her no relief, and that 
surgery only offers the palliative measure of 
extirpation, applies to a ‘‘ cancer-curer;”’ 
he uses his caustics, and destroys a tumour, 
which, being non- malignant, though errone- 
ously believed to be cancer, does not return. 
Such a case is ever after looked upon by her 
friends as an incontestable cure of a cancer, 
which had been pronounced to be incurable 
by medical men. Hence it is very neces- 
sary not to hazard a positive opinion in 
doubtful cases, or at all events not to throw 
one out on the gloomy side. 

I recollect three cases sent into this hos- 
pital at no very distant date, which illustrate 
this last observation. The first was that of 
a man with a “‘tumour’’ of the lower jaw, 
which was sent in as a cancer of that bone. 





It was solid, firm, and prominent; but there 
was some cedema of the soft parts covering 


told him was a return of cancer under the 
lower jaw, for which’nothing could be done; 
and that he had better return home. This 
tumour appeared to me more elastic, and 
not so circumscribed, as secondary cancers 
usually are. I passed a grooved needle 
into it, and let out a drop or two of pus. I 
then laid open the tumour. An ounce and 
a half of thick yellow pus escaped. The 
wound granulated; the cyst filled; and the 
man left the hospital cured. 

These cases are by no means uncommon. 
Abscesses, as well as other tumours of the 
breast, are frequently mistaken for cancer. 
Some years ago, on going by invitation to 
the house of a notorious ‘‘ cancer. curer,”’ 
whose practice was open to the profession, 
I saw among his patients a young woman, 
twenty-three years of age, with a chronic 
mammary tumour of the breast. I said to 
him, “Do you call this.a cancer?” His 


it. I passed in a grooved needle, and let? reply was, ‘‘ Wal, I guess it was sent to me 
out some pus. It was an abscess. I then} as one by a surgeon; and that’s enough for 


put in a seton; the walls were thick, and} me.” And no doubt it was enough for 
lay close to the bone; but they rapidly} him. ‘That was the very thing that men of 
melted down, and the ‘‘tumour’’ disap- } his class want—a simple tumour, pronounced 
peared. to be cancerous. They remove it as a can- 
The next case was that of a young woman} cer, and get the credit of a “‘ cure.”’ 

who came to me with a large ‘‘tumour’’ of} So far as the breast is concerned, for all 
the side of the neck, of the size of a cocoa- } purposes of surgical diagnosis, its tumours 
nut, on which was an ulcerated surface as} resolve themselves into two classes ; first, 
large as the palm of the hand. She told’ the simple; second, the malignant. The 
us that it had existed a year or two; that } simple non-malignant tumours again resolve 
she had been to a medical practitioner, who; themselves into three classes; first, ab- 
pronounced it to be ‘‘ cancer of the neck ;”’ § scesses; second, cystic tumours; third, solid 
that she then went to a ‘‘cancer-curer,’’} tumours of various kinds. These are the 
who used caustic to it; this gave her such { distinctions you may establish for the pur- 
intense pain, that she could not return to} poses of diagnosis. Now let us examine 
him, under which circumstances she applied $ these different classes a little in detail. 

to this hospital. When I examined thes First, with regard to the diagnosis of ab- 
swelling, I felt some deep fluctuation. 1} scess. Now, there are four kinds of ab- 


inserted an exploring trocar, let out a con- 
siderable quantity of pus, enlarged the 
puncture, and put in aseton. The patient 
was well in a month. Now, had the “ can- 
eer-curer’’ penetrated half an inch more 
deeply with his caustics than he did, he 
would have had the credit of curing a cancer } 
of the neck by opening an abscess. } 


scesses of the female breast; three of these 
are not difficult to distinguish as abscess; 
the fourth often is so. The first is the 
ordinary subcutaneous abscess between the 
skin and gland, generally near the areola; 
it is accompanied by the ordinary symptoms 
of phlegmonous and suppurative inflamma- 
tion—heat, pain, and throbbing. There is 
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usually no great difficulty in diagnosing this 
variety; it is often met with at the age of 
puberty, in consequence of the increased 
action set up ebout this time. It occurs 
alike in single or married females, and 
usually without any uterine complications. 
In the diagnosis of this subcutaneous ab- 
scess, error will, however, sometimes creep 
in. For instance, a gentleman of consider- 
able professional skill‘and acquirement, one 
day brought a patient to my house with ‘‘a 
tumour of the breast,’’ which he said would 
require removal. On examining the bosom, 
I found one of these subcutaneous abscesses 
with a good deal of edema around. it. I 
retired with my friend into another room, 
told him my opinion, and proposed to open 
it there and then. ‘‘ For God’s sake,"’ said 
he, ‘‘ don’t do that. I have said it was a 
‘tumour,’ and I shall get into a scrape if 
you open it.”” I told him not to make him- 
self uneasy about that, for I would soon 
settle matters to his and to his patient’s 
satisfaction. I accordingly told the lady 
that IT was glad to say that an operation 
would not be necessary, as we should be 
able to bring the tumour ‘‘to a head,’’ and 
so disperse it. I accordingly ordered some 
resin cerate to be applied; and in a week 
the abscess had burst, and there was an end 
of the ‘‘tumour,’’ to the great satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

Two other of these varieties of abscess 
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ICS. 


who was present, of a surgeon now dead, 


‘but one of the most eminent of the many 


great surgeons that France has produced, 
who, after lecturing to his class just before 
operating on a case of tumour of the breast, 
and explaining, with that minuteness of 
detail and that lucidity of arrangement 
which the French surgeons possess in so a 
high a degree, the reasons why the tumour 
he was about to remove could by no possi- 
bility be any but a scirrhus, made his first 
incision, when a gush of pus took place, and 
the supposed scirrhus was resolved into an 
encysted abscess, deeply seated under the 
mammary gland. Now this accident hap- 
pening as it did to one of the most eminent 
of his day, may occur to others of less pro- 
fessional experience; it has, to my know- 
ledge, occurred six or eight times. But it 
may generally be avoided by attention to 
the history of the case, and especially to 
four points of diagnosis. These points, to 
which [ would direct your special attention, 
are the following :— 

1. Encysted abscess is invariably pre- 
ceded by some uterine disturbance. You 
will find that the patient has lately been in 
the family way, and has either been de- 
livered or has miscarried ; or, if not preg- 
nant, has suffered from some other uterine. 
derangement —in most cases, however, of 
a parturient nature—a few weeks or months 
previously. 





are of an acute and phlegmonous character. 
The first, that in the substance of the mam- 
mary gland; the second, that which forms 
behind the gland, in the cellular tissue lying ; 
between it and the pectoral muscle. These 
abscesses generally occur during lactation ; ; 
and, by coupling the acute phlegmonous } 
symptoms with the presence of lactation, 
there can be very little difficulty in distin. 
guishing them. 

The fourth form is that most frequently 
confounded with solid tumour. It is the 
chronic, cold, encysted abscess of the breast. 
This is a sort of abscess which forms deeply 
in the mammary gland, slowly, and without 
any acute symptoms—usually, indeed, with- 
out any local symptoms at all. It is hard, 
deeply seated, and tolerably well circum. 
scribed. This encysted abscess of the breast 
has been especiaHy described by Sir A. 
Cooper and by Velpeau. Both these emi- 
nent surgeons record cases of it which have 


2. You generally find that the tumour, if 
an abscess, though hard and defined, is not 
distinctly circumscribed. 

3. You almost invariably find—and this 
is a most important point—cdema of the 
subcutaneous cellular tissue, near the outer 
or under border of the gland. 

4. There is also usually a spot on the 
surface of the tumour softer and more tender 
than the rest, possessing, perhaps, a certain 
degree of elasticity. 

Now, by attention to these four points— 
namely, pre-existing or concomitant uterine 
derangement, hard but non-circumscribed 
character of the swelling, the edema around 
or beyond, and the soft tender point—you 
can rarely go wrong in making your diag- 
nosis. In illustration of this, I will men- 
tion a case which occurred here some time 
ago. A woman, thirty-six years of age, 
miscarried the sixth or eighth week of her 
pregnancy. Eight months after this, she 





been mistaken and operated on for cancer. 
A story has been to!d me by a gentleman 


applied to the hospital for relief for a tumour 
of the breast. On examination, I found a 
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circumscribed painless swelling deeply 
seated in or under the mammary gland. 
There had been no pain or throbbing in it, } 
and there was no redness over it. At the 
lower border, there was a spot which felt 
doubtfully elastic. I made an exploratory 
puncture into this, and let out about an 
ounce and a half of creamy pus. A tent 
was then introduced; and the induration of 
the walls, which were excessively thick, 
gradually disappeared, as the wound healed 
by granulation. 

Besides these chronic abscesses of the 
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duced in this country to serve as beverages, 
are remarkable for their purity and freedom 
from any substances which careful rectifi- 
cation can remove. When, through age 
and suitable exposure, the oils contained in 
them have passed into ethereal bodies and 
thus ripened the spirits, they become equal, 
in soundness and -purity, to any products 
imported from abroad, and far less deleteri- 
ous than most of the-so-called brandies of 
the present time. 

There is, however, present in the newly- 
distilled, and, in most cases, in the older 


breast itself, you may get another class of {spirite, a source of danger, which, so far as 
cases; that is, abscess in the neighbourhood {I can learn, has been overlooked, or possi- 


of this organ, quite unconnected with the ‘bly attributed to criminal intention, which 
mammary.gland. If there is any doubt in } should be publicly known, and. is of especial 
your minds, after examining euch a case, } 
always put in an exploring needle or trocar ; 
its puncture can do no harm, and it will 
always clear up the true nature of a doubtful 
case, 
In the next lecture, we shall proceed to : 
the diagnosis of cystic and simple solid 
tumours of the breast, from cancer of that 
organ.— British Med. Journ., March 31, 
1860, 


MEDICAL NEWS. 


interest to the medical profession. 
Newly-distilled spirits, of the most com- 
mon kind, often contain salts of copper, of 
lead, or tin, derived from the condensers, 
in which the vapours are reduced to a fluid 
form. The quantity of copper salt contained 
in the bulk usually taken as a draught, is 
sufficient to produce the minor effects of 
metallic poisoning; the cumulative cha- 
racter of these poisons may even lead to 
fatal consequences. With a knowledge of 
the fact now stated, instead of resting ona 
supposition of the existence of an organic 
poison, in the spirits which have caused 
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Poisons found in Alcoholic Spirits.— 
Much excitement has been produced in this 
country within the last few years by the as- 
sertion which has been made that strych- 
nine and other poisonous substances are 
freely used for the adulteration of spirits 
distilled from grains. Dr. A. A. Hayes, 
State Assayer of Massachusetts, asserts 
(Boston Med. and Surg. Journ., Sept. 27, 
1860,) that a somewhat extended series of 
analytical observations on these spirits has 
convinced him that there is no good reason 
for such a statement. 

‘* Cases,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ of sudden poi- 
soning by the common spirits frequently 
occur, which are not necessarily referable 
to poisons of foreign origin. Some of the 
so-called fusel oils, produced in the fermen- 
tation of mixed grains, either sound or after 
they have become injured from exposure, 
act as powerful poisons, and in some states 
of depressed action of the human system, 

_ fatal effects would doubtless follow from the 
introduction of such oils into the stomach. 








sickness, the physician may notice the 
symptoms of metallic poisoning, in persons 
addicted to the habit of consuming newly- 
distilled spirits, and interpose his aid in pre- 
venting the fatal termination of vicious in- 
dulgence. 

Since I first demonstrated the fact of the 
frequent occurrence of these metallic salts 
in the more recently manufactured spirits, 
the investigation has taken a wider range, 
and the results have proved that as all spirits 
at one time were new, so with few excep- 
tions—arising from peculiar rectifications— 
most spirits have been, or are, more or less 
contaminated by metallic compounds. Old, 
or more matured spirits have generally lost 
every particle of the salts once held in solu- 
tion., Changes in the organic solvent have 
caused the deposition of the metallic com- 
pound, accompanied by the organic matter 
from obvious sources, and in such spirits the 
metallic oxide is always found—if it has 
been present—in the dark-coloured matter 
which has been deposited at the bottom of 
a cask at rest. This dark deposit has the 


As a general statement, the spirits pro- { appearance of, has been mistaken for, char- 
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coal, detached from the charred staves of { taste remains as long as the digestion lasts. 
the casks in which the spirits have been } Oil flavoured in this way could be taken by 
stored. many patients who reject it in its natural 
Of this dark deposit every sample has, } state. Castor oil is not affected in its pur- 
on examination, afforded abundance of cop- } gative action by this process. —Boston Med. 
per, copper and tin, or copper and lead, even jand Surg. Journ., Sept. 27, from Louisville 
when taken from the finer qualities of } Med. News. 
foreign spirits. 
Observations have been made on the na- 
ture of this change from a soluble to an in- 


Death resulting from Inhalation of Chlo- 
roform.—Dr. W. Krause relates (Cincin- 
luble state. Samples of new spirits have } nati Lancet and Observer, Oct. 1860) the 
been kept in glass vessels until the whole § following case of this:— 
metallic salt has fallen in dark flocks, leav-; ‘‘ On the 25th of last month I performed 
ing the clear fluid free from any metallic } an operation for artificial pupil, on a farmer 
compound and perfectly pure. twenty-nine years of age, who had generally 
It appears, therefore, that matured spirits ; enjoyed good health. About a year ago he 
lose their poisonous impregnation during the § suffered from protracted intermittent fever. 
time necessary to adapt them for use as; The disease of his eyes dated from this time. 
beverages, and that while the clear, trans- 3} His constitution was scrofulous anemic. 
parent fluid contains no metallic impregna- } Preparatory to the operation, chloroform 
tion, a turbid though ripened spirit may } was administered on a folded cloth, by an 
prove deleterious through its suspended ; assistant sufficiently expert in itsuse. The 
metallic compounds. patient, who had been enjoined to keep his 
In order to avoid the poisonous effects of ; stomach empty on the morning of the ope- 
these salts, perfectly well-ripened and clear } ration, inhaled the chloroform in the recum- 
spirits only should be used in the prepara- { bent posture, from 11 to about 11} o’clock. 
tion of medicines, and when ordered as re- } He took an ounce and a half of it without re- 
storatives, no new or turbid alcoholic fluids } sistance, nor did he even manifest the usual 
should be allowed to enter the room of the { ecstatic symptoms. I finally proceeded with 
patient or hospital. As a further elucida- ; the operation, after having three or four times 
tion of this subject, the following more } desisted from it on account of the patient’s 
strictly chemical remarks are offered. restlessness whenever the lid-holders were 
The origin of these salts is ted} applied. Previously, however, the removal 
with the production of acids, as well as al- } of the chloroform was ordered from the pa- 
cohol, in the fermenting vats. When the }tient’s mouth and nose, as his breathing had 
wort is subjected to heat in the still, acetic, begun to be stertorous. The operation— 
butyric and other acids rise with the vapour } iridectomy—lasted about five minutes. The 
of alcohol, and pass into the condenser, now {anterior chamber of the eye partly filled 
most commonly made of copper, with} with blood, which I was about to let out, 
masses of solder containing lead. At the {when I noticed a sudden paleness of the 
instant of condensation, these acids exert a {anterior ciliary vessels, which had become 
power of corrosion on the metals quite un- {injected under the touch of the instruments. 
suspected, and the salts formed dissolve in } Then I found that the patient had ceased to 
the spirit. Where condensers of pure tin } respire, while the action of his heart, though 
are used, no copper salt is found, and a} weak, was still perceptible to the ear, re- 
little tin salt takes its place. gular, and about sixty beats in a minute. 
_ Ice- water, sprinkled into the patient’s face, 
Improved Taste to Cod-Liver and Castor } on his chest and epigastrium, had no effect. 
Oils.—Cod-liver or castor oil, shaken up} Rhythmical depression of the abdomen also 
with an equal volume of water distilled off failed to restore respiration. I therefore 
the leaves of the wild cherry tree, in aj resorted to Marshall Hall’s justly celebrated 
manner similar to that directed in the Edin- } ready method, varying it only in this par- 
burgh or Dublin Pharmacopeia for cherry { ticular, that I performed semi-rotation al- 
laurel water, and left to rest forty-eight; ternately with both sides of the patient’s 
hours before separation, acquires by this; body, in order to produce a completer and 
simple operation an extremely sweet per- j more uniform expulsion and aspiration of 
fume and agreeable taste of almonds; the ;air. Windows and doors were opened, the 
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patient’s mouth and throat cleaned from a$ therefore, with a peculiar gratification that 
very tenacious mucus, which was not prone $ we recognize in Dr. Stillé the possession of 
to discharge by its own gravity, and peri- 3 many of those more distinguished qualifica- 
pherical circulation promoted by rubbing of } tions which entitle him to approbation, and 
the extremities heartward, the occasional ; which justify him in coming before his me- 
use of ice-water, and clapping of the skin. ° dical brethren as an instructor. A compre- 
The function of the heart was sustained by $ hensive knowledge, tested by a sound and 
these means nearly an hour. Respiration, { penetrating judgment, joined to a love of 
however, which had occurred at first about } progress—which a discriminating spirit of 
once every minute a few times, gradually ‘inquiry has tempered so as to accept nothing 
lessening the patient’s livid complexion, } new because it is new, and abandon nothing 
became less frequent and more superficial, ;old because it is old, but which estimates 
until it degenerated into mere pseudo-pnoic ; either according to its relations to a just 
efforts. There was during the agony mf poor and experience —manifests itself eve- 
twitching of the muscles about the mouth, ;rywhere, and gives to the guidance of the 
and a drawing up of the patient’s legs: } author all the assurance of safety which the 
then pulsation also stopped. We ceased ‘difficulties of his subject can allow. In 
our efforts at resuscitation one hour and a} conclusion, we earnestly advise our readers 
quarter after the first symptoms of apness j to ascertain for themselves, by a study of 
had appeared. poe Siillé’s volumes, the great value and 

‘*No post-mortem examination was made. ; interest of the stores of knowledge they 
The deceased had never complained of any- ‘present. We have pleasure in referring 
thing indicating disease of his thoracic or- {rather to the ample treasury of undoubted 
gans. His size was over six feet; the con- Struths, the real and assumed conquest of 
figuration of his chest normal. During my { medicine, accumulated by Dr. Stillé in his 
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short acquaintance with him his spirits were ¢ pages; and commend the sum of his labours 
depressed, his temper torpid.”’ 


$to the attention of our readers, as alike 

‘honourable to our science, and creditable to 
American Medical Literature.—In the $ the zeal, the candour, and the judgment of 

numbers of this journal for the past year? him who has garnered the whole so care- 

we have several times called attention to § fully.” 

the healthy growth which was taking place § In the Archives Générales de Médecine, 

in our medical literature, and which we be- }for June last, it is reviewed in equally 

lieved would secure to it a brilliant future. ; favourable terms. 

This growth has been since steadily going; The reviewer observes :— 


on, and our anticipations of the result have 
been fully realized. The works of Drs. 
Wood, Bartlett, Dalton, Gross, Condie, 
Flint, La Roche, Meigs, &c. &c., have 
been received not only with the greatest 
favour at home, but have obtained the high- 
est commendations from the critical press of 
foreign countries. We have on previous oc- 
casions adverted to some of the favourable 
notices given of the works of the authors 


$ compatriots. 
?the investigations of English and German 


“Tf it were desirable to prove the rapid 
diffusion of medical knowledge, we could 
not point to a better example than this 
treatise on therapeutics. The author, who 
seems to have spent some time in France, 
is so familiar with all our doctrines, and 
even with all our opinions, that his erudition 
might well be envied by some of our own 
He is no less at home with: 


just. named, and we would now call atten- ‘science, and he makes use of all these 


tion to the encomiums which have been 
bestowed on the more recent works of Dr. 
A. Stillé and Prof. Hamilton. 

The Edinburgh Medical Journal, of Sep- 
tember last, in a review of Dr. Stilié’s 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica, thus 
speaks of it:— 


formes with a skill and discrimination 


g 


which must give his work a classical po- 
sition among the text-books prepared for 
American students. . . . Being under the 
necessity of criticizing it as though it were a 
French treatise on therapeutics, our highest 


’ expression of praise is to record our regret 


“Rarely, indeed, have we had submitted ; that it is not among the manuals used in 


to us a work on medicine so ponderous in 
its dimensions as that now before us, and 
yet so fascinating in its contents. 


$ our own schools. . 
‘little criticisms, which are rather matters of 
It is,’ praise in an elementary work, Dr. Stillé’s 


. Notwithstanding these 
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book deserves to be classed among the best} Osituary Reconp.—Died, in Baltimore, 
and most practical treatises on therapeu- { Md., on the 29th of September, in the 55th 
tics.”” , year of his age, Chapin A. Harris, M. D., 
Prof. Hamilton’s Treatise on Fractures } one of the editors of the American Journal 
and Dislocations has been equally favour- } of Dental Science, a very skilful dental sur- 
ably noticed abroad. The London Lancet} geon, and the author of several valuable 
(May 5, 1860) pronounces it to be ‘‘a valu- } works on dental surgery. His death is a 
able contribution to the surgery of most} loss to science, to the profession, and to the 
important affections;’’ and adds, it ‘‘is the } community. 

more welcome, inasmuch as at the present 
time we do not possess a single complete | elisa 





treatise on fractures and dislocations in the 
English language. It has remained for our ; 
American brother to produce a complete 


treatise upon the subject, and bring together 
in a convenient form those alterations and; Subnitrate of Bismuth in Gonorrhea — 


improvements that have been made from} At a recent meeting of the Society of 
time to time in the treatment of these affec- ' Practical: Medicine, a report was read on 
tions. One great and valuable feature in the the treatment of gonorrhea by means of 


work before us is the fact that it comprises } injections, containing in suspension the sub- 
‘nitrate of bismuth. The originator of this 


all the improvements introduced into the 
practice of both English and American sur- ‘ mode of dealing with urethral discharges is 


gery, and though far from omitting mention {a M. Mourlon, who, from his position as a 
of our continental neighbours, the author by { military surgeon, has had ample opportu- 
no means encourages the notion—but too } nities of testing the value of this drug in 
prevalent in some quarters—that nothing is { the above affection. M. Mourlon, it would 
good unless imported from France or Ger. } appear, was led to investigate the effects of 
many. The latter half of the work is devoted } bismuth in gonorrhea by the observation of 
to the consideration of the various disloca- | its salutary influence upon the intestinal 
tions and their appropriate treatment, and its } canal when attacked with mucous diarrhea, 
merit is fully equal to that of the preceding § The results of his first experiments were 
encouraging ; they were persevered in, and 

—_ with so much success, that this practitioner 
New Medical Department in Columbia } deemed it his duty to apprise the profession 
College, New York. College of Physicians {of this new application of a medicament 
and Surgeons, N. Y. This last named } already very favourably known in therapeu- 
Institution, which has hitherto been under j tics. The following is the complete formula 
the custodianship of the Regents of the { of treatment recommended by M. Mourlon: 
University of New York, was last winter / On the first day, a warm bath and a saline 
granted by the legislature a new and inde- } purgative; on the second, four warm hip- 
pendent charter. Under this charter the {baths and two injections of the bismuth 
medical faculty have associated themselves lotion (in the proportion of five drachms of 
with Columbia College, and on Monday } the salt to seven ounces of water); on the 
evening, Oct. 22d, this union was formally ; following days, three injections to be used 
consummated. The College of Physicians ; daily, with the general injunction that the 
and Surgeons will consequently hereafter } fluid thrown into the urethral canal is there 
constitute the Medical Department of Co-}to be retained for ten minutes each time. 
lumbia College. The happiest results are {The Society seemed to view the method 
anticipated from this union of these time} proposed by M. Mourlon favourably, and 
honoured institutions. ‘the conclusions of the-report were adopted. 
_ } The sub-nitrate of bismuth is very gene- 

Long Island Medical College.—At the ; rally employed at the Charité for dusting 
commencement of this new College, on}burns, and I have heard M. Ronat espe- 
the 24th July, the degree of M. D. was | cially speak in high terms of its efficacy in 
conferred on 20 of the candidates. The {hastening cicatrization, and of its soothing 
number of students in attendance during {effects on the scorched and vesicated sur- 
the session was 58. ‘faces —Lancet, Sept. 15th, 1860. 
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Treatment of Leucorrhea.—In leucor- 
rheea from chronic stasis of the uterus, with- 
out considerable textural changes and in the 
absence of syphilis, Dr. Pockels has for a 
long time past administered with great suc- 
cess secale cornutum and catechu, giving of 
each as much as will lie on the point of a 
knife three times a day—the catechu being 
as serviceable as the more expensive tannic 
acid. If there is anemia, phosphate of iron 
is added, and alkalies when acidity of the 
stomach prevails. An increased secretion 
of mucus is at first produced, and this may 
have some blood mixed with it when chronic 
hyperemia is present.—Med. Times and 
Gaz., Sept. 15th, 1860, from Varge’s Zeit- 
schrift. 

Compression in the Treatment of Variz. 
—Prof. Boro, of Genoa, has of late treated 
varix with success by applying compression 
at two points along the course of the saphena 
vein—a procedure, he thinks, very prefera- 
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sion. It may exist only in a trifling degree, 
and when it prevails to a greater extent it 
may go on afterwards independently of the 
uterine affections. In moderate cases the 
affection of the hip-joint disappears with 
that of the uterus.—Jbid., from Berlin Med, 
Zeit. 


Croup without Croupal Cough. —Dr. 
Gottschalk relates some cases to show that 
while, on the one hand, a cough precisely 
resembling that of croup, may be present 
in mere laryngitis, the characteristic cough 
may be entirely absent in true croup at- 
tended with fatal exudation.—Jbid., from 
Journ. fiir Kinderkrankheiten. 


Report of a Committee appointed by the 
York Medical Society, to investigate the 
Question of the Disinfecting Powers of 
Heat.—The committee had endeavoured, 
by means of written inquiries, to obtain the 


ble to puncturing or injecting the vein. At best information on the following points :— 
first he employed digital compression, but g 1, As to what was already considered to be 
afterwards he substituted his present plan of? known and determined in relation to this 
making it. The patient first assumes the } question; 2. As to the extent to which a 
2 


standing position for a long period, in order ; 


belief in the truth of the affirmative propo- 
to induce as much distension of the varices ; sition had been entertained and acted on; 
as possible. Two pellets of charpie are} and 3. What had been the practical conclu- 
then fixed firmly by means of two circular? sions arrived at in those cases in which the 
rollers over the saphena interna vein, the} principle had been admittted into practical 
one above, and the other opposite the knee, ; application? 
in such a way as to comprise between them; ‘The late Dr. Henry, of Manchester, at 
an interval of about sixteen centimetres. : the solicitation of a merchant of that town, 
Some inflammatory action is at first pro-} made a series of experiments with the view 
duced, but this soon subsides, and in the {of devising some certain and effectual 
course of a month the vein becomes oblit- } method of disinfecting cotton of the conta- 
erated, and reduced to the state of a hard, ‘ gion of plague, without impairing the tena- 
compact cord. The large varices between j city of the fibre, or rendering it in any way 
the knee and groin will have entirely disap- { unfit for the purposes of manufacture. 
peared ; but to obtain a complete cure of{ That heat might possess disinfectant 
those of the leg, and back of the foot, a new ; power, suggested itself to Dr.-Henry from 
compression will have to be instituted at ‘ reflecting on the observations of Dr. Russell 
the lower third of the leg.—[bid., from Rev. } and other writers on the plague, that this 
Méd., 1860. disease appears to lose its contagious pro- 
;perty during the prevalence of very high 
Affection of the Hip-Joint us a Conse- ; degrees of atmospherical temperature. 
quence of Uterine Disease.—Dr. Horre; Chemical reasoning also appeared to 
calls attention to the fact that inthe course { strengthen the probability that a tempera- 
of uterine disease, there may be well- {ture raised to no great extent would suffice 
marked hip-joint disease set up, as indicated ‘ for the decomposition of infectious matter, 
by pain and tenderness in the region of ; as being products of organic life, and con- 
the joint or the trochanter, and impeded ‘sequently of a complex nature, and owing 
movement, owing to the contraction of the ’ their existence to affinities which are nicely 
adductors and flexors. Both sides may be ? balanced and easily disturbed, and ready, 
affected, either simultaneously or in succes- ‘under the influence of heat, to have their 
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atomic arrangements modified, and their } professional mind has shown too great in- 
— and ——— ——— ‘ difference, and has ry —— the great 
Dr. Henry ascertained: first, that cotton, ; sanitary importance of the discovery. 
silk, and wool, may be exposed for several; 4. The credit of the profession is involved, 
hours to any ey oe ag 212° Fahr., | te it is a on its members, who 
ithout being in the slightest degree dam- } alone possess the means and tunitie 
oa pon that alan neh does | of conandiaien evidence, not . ran 2 
not lose its characteristic properties by ex- ; question to continue in its present unsatis- 
posure to a temperature below 120° Fahr., 3 factory condition, but to take measures for 
but that it is rendered totally inert by ex- ‘ its practical solution. 
posure to a temperature of 140° Fahr.; and, 5. The required proof and public confi- 
thirdly, that four children, between the age ; dence in its sufficiency, can only be attained 
of six and thirteen years, who were well’ by a widely extended trial of the power of 
ascertained not to have had scarlet fever, ‘heat as a disinfectant, under the recommen- 
wore with impunity jackets worn during the | dation and observation of the members of 
height of the eruption by scarlet fever ‘the medical profession. 
cs on and prot poe te up in bent 6. It “aie tend greatly to insure the ac- 
tles, and exposed to a dry heat, varying | complishment of this object, if the Epidemi- 
from 200° to 206°, for a period varying from ological Society could be induced to take up 
two to four hours. Dr. Henry likewise tried : the inquiry, and recommend it to the con- 
‘ sideration of its members. It would be for 
this—the York Medical—Society to consider 
whether it might not be desirable to report 
their proceedings to the President of that 
Society. 


some experiments on his own person, with 
the infection of typhus fever, flannel waist- 
coats being similarly employed with nega- 
tive results; but on these he did not lay 
much stress. 

These experiments afford the chief ground,; 7. Measures should be taken to induce 
and the only scientific basis, of a belief in } the members of the profession generally to 
the disinfecting power of heat; and they jgive their attention to the subject, in order 
derive great weight from the well known} to insure a numerous and widely extended 
scientific accuracy of Dr. Henry as an ob-} series of observations, conducted under the 
server and experimenter, and the philoso- } supervision of medical men, which may be 
phic caution by which he was distinguished. } made available as evidence. 

After seeking and obtaining information; 8. As nothing would be so likely to facili- 
from various sources, the Committee arrived } tate every other measure which it might be 
at the following inferences and conclu-} considered desirable to adopt for the further- 
sions :— ance of this inquiry as the being able to 

1, The experiments of Dr. Henry, al-} recommend to the profession and the public 
though insufficient for the purpose of scien-} some simple and inexpensive apparatus, it 
tific demonstration, afford strong presumptive } would therefore be desirable, as a first step, 
evidence that heat, near the boiling tempera- | to appoint a committee to consider the best 
ture, does possess the property of destroying } construction of an apparatus for conducting 
infection claimed for it by the discoverer: } the process of disinfection by heat.—British 

2. Although no carefully conducted ex-} Med. Journal, April 7, 1860. 
periments on this subject appear to have 
been instituted since those of Dr. Henry, Woorara an Antidote to Strychnia.— 
yet, so far as the inquiry has extended,; Among the various subjects bearing on 
whereyer the principle has been acted on,‘ medicine, introduced to the notice of the 
the result has been satisfactory. The argu- Academy of Sciences on Monday, the 10th 
ment being in its nature cumulative, this:inst., one of the most interesting perhaps 
theme gained additional force, since first ‘ at the present moment is a detailed account 
propounded, though, from lack of observa- | ‘given by Signor Vella, of Turin, of certain 
tion, it has not made that progress which : ; experiments undertaken by him in connee- 
the friends of science and humanity might ; tion with the effects of woorara administered 
hope for. Sto animals after the ingestion of poisonous 

3. Nothing has been added to the litera-;doses of strychnia. These researches, 
ture of the subject since the very able}which seem to have been carefully and 
original papers were published; and the ‘ anshentionlt prosecuted, go a long way 
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to prove that these two drugs, strychnia‘ When the convulsions returned, the injec: 
and woorara, stand one to the other almost tion was resumed, and continued at intervals 
absolutely in the relative positions of poison ’ until a dose of three-fifths of a grain of woo- 
and antidote. (The reserve implied by al-. rara, dissolved in half an ounce of water, 
most is necessary, as it will be seen that’ had been taken into the circulation. The 
this neutralizing property possessed by the ' whole operation lasted three hours, and at 
woorara can be relied on within certain’ its termination the dog was allowed to run 
limits only.) The author of the above ‘about the laboratory, apparently quite well, 
communication informed the Academy that ; and no return of the tetanic symptoms oc- 
he was first led to administer woorara in‘ curred subsequently. Three days were now 
the treatment of tetanus by the considera- ? allowed to elapse, and the same dose of 
tion of certain experiments by M. Claude ' strychnia was exhibited to the same ani- 
Bernard, in which it was clearly established ‘ ; mal, who was then left to his fate, and died 
that the physiological effects of this poison : ‘ sixteen minutes after its administration. In 
on the animal economy were due to paraly- } an experiment of the second class, into the 
sis of the motor nerves. For several years ‘ ‘jugular vein of a big dog is injected a mix- 
past, therefore, Signor Vella has been occu- ' {ture containing one thirty-third of a grain of 
pied in investigating the question of the: ‘strychnia, and a quarter of a grain of woo- 
curability of tetanus by woorara. This spe- ‘ rara, dissolved in fifteen minims of water, 
cial therapeutic action clinical observation } and the operation is followed by no bad 
certainly denies to this agent, and Signor { result whatever; but on a subsequent injec- 
Vella has of late given to his researches a tion of the same dose of strychnia, not 
somewhat different direction, and has un- ; guarded by woorara, the animal is killed in 
dertaken ninety-seven fresh experiments, the space of ten minutes. It has been 
partly with a view to the possibility of ren- set by Signor Piria, a chemist at Turin, 
dering the ingestion of strychnia innocuous } that on the mixing together of these two 
by subsequent injection into the blood of agents no new chemical combination takes 
solutions containing woorara, partly with a; place, nor is appreciable alteration noted, 


view of ascertaining in what proportions and the two drugs preserving their individuali- 


to what extent the two drugs administered ; ties indefinitely—a fact which renders their 
conjointly could be taken without the poi-} modus operandi in the process of mutual 
sonous effects of either being manifested. { neutralization all the more obscure, the 
In the first class of investigations, then, the } natural conclusion at first sight being that 
animals, generally dogs, were poisoned, or; their harmlessness when mixed was owing 
at least made to swallow a dose of strychnia $ to the formation of a new and insoluble salt. 
known to be fatal to them under ordinary } —ZLancet, Sept. 29, 1860. 

circumstances, and then small quantities of - 

woorara were from time to time thrown into; Diabetes.—M. Schiff’s experiments on 
the jugular vein whenever tetanic symptoms } the subject of diabetes seem to settle the 
showed themselves, until the toxical effects ' heretofore debated question—how the sugar 
of the first agent were exhausted, and com- $ comes to accumulate in the blood. The 
plete recovery of the animals took place. In‘ two theories held on this subject were: 1. 
the second category, the two poisons were} That the actual quantity of sugar formed 
mixed in certain determined proportions, ; was abnormally great, in consequence of 
and no effect whatever was produced, and increased activity of the liver in its forma- 
the life of the animal was unaffected. A tion; and, 2. That.the quantity formed in 
specimen of each suffices to illustrate Signor ; the liver was not actually greater than nor- 
Vella’s mode of proceeding. In a first ex-‘ mal, but that the ferment (an hypothetical 
periment, the solution of two-fifths of a grain? agent) which caused its transformation in 
of hydrochlorate of strychnia in six drachms > the blood was defective, and therefore the 
of distilled water was injected into the sto- { sugar accumulated. M. Schiff apparently 
mach of a middle-sized dog fasting, with the } decides the question. According to him 
effect of producing at the expiration of a? the excess of sugar in the blood, as found in 
quarter of an hour violent tetanic convul- {artificially produced diabetes, results from 
sions. A solution of woorara was then ‘an excessive formation of sugar in the liver. 
thrown into the jugular vein; this produced ; M. Schiff found that diabetes could be pro- 
a temporary cessation of the muscular spasm. ’ duced by the induction of an hyperemic 
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condition of the liver—a simple mechanical 


hyperemia! He found the same thing re-§ 


sult on removal of the spleen, whereby the 
liver was congested.— Med. Times and Gaz., 
Aug. 25, 1860. 

Foreign Bodies in the Bladder.—In a 
table drawn up by M. Civiale, in 1839, and 
containing a collection of 166 cases of the 
kind, we find the following articles removed 
from the bladder; 25 needles and pins, 1 
bodkin, 2 ear- pickers, 6 fragments of bone, 
5 teeth, 18 sounds or bougies, flexible and 
rigid, 12 pieces of wood, 6 needle-cases, 1 
cork, 13 plant stems, ears of corn and straws, 
9 pieces of lint, 6 pipe-stems, 3 glass tubes, 
various kinds of fruit, feathers, and hair, 
not to mention other matters accidentally 
introduced during operations, 
wounds, etc. Since that period, M. Civiale 
has extracted from this viscus, 19 sounds 
and bougies, a leather strap, two penholders, 
an artist’s brush-handle, 2 pieces of bone, a 
piece of tendon, a lamp wick, a barometer 
tube, and a medal.—Gaz. des Hépitauz. 

Natural Length of Life.—It is asserted 
that the average length of life in France 
before the revolution of 1793 was twenty- 


eight years, and that at the present time it 
is thirty-seven years. M. de Lapasse assures 
us that if we would only live reasonably, we 
should reach to an average of 150 to 200 


years! This is what he calls the natural 
length of life. ‘* The life of warm-blooded 
mammifere is subject to an invariable law ; 
the duration of their existence appears to be 
equal to ten times the period of their growth. 
It is thus with the elephant, the ox, the cat, 
the dog, and the quadrumana. Two mam- 
mifere are the only exceptions—the horse 
and the man. And why? It is because 
they are slaves—the one of the dire condi- 
tion of work, and the other of his passions 
and the necessities of his social condition.’’ 
—Med. Times and Gaz., Sept. 29, 1860. 

Cholera at Gibraltar.—The cholera 
which has for some time prevailed in Spain 
has passed the frontier and reached Gib- 
raltar. 

The Adulteration of Food and Drink.— 
An act has been recently passed by the 
Parliament of Great Britain, and is now a 
law, to prevent the adulteration of articles of 
food or drink. 
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** By this act it is rendered illegal— 

‘*}, To sell any article of food or drink 

$ with which, to the knowledge of the seller, 
any ingredient or material injurious to 

~ health has been mixed. 

‘2. To sell as pure or unadulterated any 
article of food or drink which is adulterated 
or not pure. 

‘‘The punishment for the first offence 
consists in the infliction of a fine not exceed- 
¢ing £5; while for subsequent offences it is 
rendered lawful for the justices to cause the 
offender’s name, place of abode, and offence 
to be made public.’’ 


6 


Retirement of M. Ricord from the Hopital 
du Midi.—The Parisian correspondent of 
the Lancet writes as follows :— 

‘‘The medical profession will hear with 
regret of the definite retirement of M_ Ri- 
cord from the post of Surgeon to the Hopital 
du Midi. Philip Ricord is a native of 
America, and was born at Baltimore, on the 
10th of December, 1800. Owing to the 
regulation now in force, which excludes 
from the exercise of hospital functions those 
surgeons who shall have attained the age of 
sixty, the term of service of the talented 
surgeon would naturally have expired at the 
end of the present year. M. Ricord has, 
therefore, probably deemed it a more digni- 
fied course to resign prior to the completion 
of the full period. For nearly thirty years 
this celebrated Professor has occupied the 
Clinical Chair of the special branch of Sur- 
gery to which the Hépital du Midi is ex- 
clusively devoted. The materials with 
which M. Ricord has built up his colossal 
reputation have, for the most part, been 
gleaned from the wards of this establish- 
ment. The admiration he has won, the 
friendships he has secured, the fortune he 
has accumulated, are all more or less con- 
sequences of his connection with this hos- 
pital, It was not likely, therefore, with 
such associations crowding on the memories 
of the speaker and of his audience, that M. 
Ricord should be able to take leave of the 
field in which he had toiled so cheerfully 
and so indefatigably for the space of an en- 
tire generation without a lively feeling of 
emotion and‘ regret, touchingly expressed 
by himself, and as warmly sympathized in 
by his hearers. The scene of last Thurs- 
day, M. Ricord’s farewell to his hospital 
career, was a complete ovation. For more 
than two hours a numerous audience of 
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friends, pupils, and admirers listened with; John Hunter.—The Council of the Royal 
deep interest and veneration to a most} College of Surgeons have caused a beautiful 
pathetic parting address. The speech of} memorial tablet to be placed over the site 
the talented surgeon embraced a masterly }of the grave of Hunter, whose remains 
sketch of the many and valuable contribu- § now rest in Westminster Abbey, with the 
tions—the fruits of a long life of well-? following inscription: ‘‘ Beneath are de- 
directed industry—with which his labours } posited the remains of John Hunter. Born 
have enriched the treasury of medical; at Long Calderwood, Lanarkshire, N.B., 
science. If any man at any moment of his? on the 13th February 1728 ; died in London 
life might be pardoned the indulgence of a$on the 16th October, 1793. His remains 
little self-glorification, surely M. Ricord, on} were removed from the church of St. Mar- 
Thursday afternoon, was entitled to such a} tin’s-in-the-Fields to this Abbey on the 
privilege. On this occasion, however, the 28th March, 1859. The Royal College of 
modest and unassuming manner in which ? Surgeons of England have placed this tablet 
he alludes to his immense services charmed ‘over the grave of Hunter to record their 
and delighted his hearers. by its delicacy of ; admiration of his genius as a gifted inter- 
feeling; and the deafening acclamations$ preter of the Divine power and wisdom at 
which succeeded his valedictory discourse } work in the laws of organic life, and their 
bore ample testimony to the warm sympathy } grateful veneration for his services to man- 
he enjoys amongst his professional brethren. } kind as the founder of scientific surgery.’’ 
This inscription is deeply cut in brass, of a 
Gothic design, inlaid in a slab of polished 
Poisonous Millinery.—Erdmann and Ziu- ? red granite. Mr. Weekes is intruated with 
reck have frightened the ladies of Leipsic $ the model of the statue, which is to be of 
and Berlin with the discovery that some ; marble, and to be placed in the Hunterian 
green tarlatans were coloured with arseniate ’ Museum.—Ed. Med. Journ., Oct. 1860. 
of copper. The colour was merely fixed - 
on with starch paste, so that the least fric-3 Lord Byron’s Foot.—Models of the feet 
tion sufficed to remove it. Erdmann also;of Lord Byron have been this week de- 
speaks of a colouring matter known as‘ posited in the Museum of the Nottingham 
cochineal red, which contains a good deal? Naturalists’ Society. They are described 
of arsenic in the form of arseniate of alumina. } as about nine inches long, narrow, high at 
At Berlin Herr Ziureck was officially ap- the instep, and generally of symmetrical 
pointed to investigate the matter, and he$shape. In an accompanying affirmation, it 
found a good many specimens of peak, stated that the deformed foot (the left) 
tarlatans which were coloured with the} was not, as has been generally stated, a 
arsenical preparation applied superficially as § ‘‘ nub’’ foot, but that it was formed symme- 
described by Erdmann. Certainly the air  trically as the other, being, however, exactly 
of a ball-room in which many of such$an inch and a half shorter. The ankle was 
dresses were rubbed together would be-{ weak, and the foot turned outwards. To 
come rather strongly charged with poison- } remedy this it states that Lord Byron wore 
ous matter.—Med. Times and Gaz., Sept.{a very thin boot, tightly laced, under his 
8, 1860, from Chemical News. § stocking ; and in early life employed an 
iron, with a joint at the ankle, passing down 
the outside of the leg, and fastened to the 
Men and Apes.—An anecdote of the dis-§ sole of the shoe. The muscles of the calf 
cussion at the British Association, on Mr. 3 were atrophied. 
Darwin's book, is current. The two most _ 
prominent speakers on either side were the’ Oxirvary Recorp.—Died, in London, 
Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Huxley. “If I? Aug. 11th, 1860, of progressive muscular 
may be allowed to inquire,’’ said the Bishop $ atrophy, Theophilus Thompson, F. R. S., 
of Oxford, “‘ would you rather,have had an é physician to the Hospital for Consumption at 
ape for your grandfather or grandmother ?” ¢ Brompton, in the 53d year of his age. Dr. 
“ T would rather have had apes on both sides { T’. was a zealous, active, and very successful 
for my ancestors,’’ replied the naturalist, } cultivator of our science, and by his death 
“ than human beings so warped by prejudice § the profession and society at large have 
that they were afraid to behold the sun.””— 3 sustained a loss which will not be soon or 
Lancet, Aug. 25, 1860. easily repaired. 








